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THE ART OF CASTING IN PLASTER 

AMONG THE 

ANCIENT GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

{^Second and Concluding Notice.") 




N Chapter XII. of the thirty-fifth book of Pliny's Natural History are the following words : 
" Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie ipsa primus omnium expressit, ceraque in earn 
formam gypsi infusa emendare instituit Lysistratus Sicyonis, frater Lysippi, de quo diximus. 
Hie et similitudinem reddere instituit, ante eum quara pulcherrimum facere studebant. 
Idem et de signis effigiem exprimere invenit, crevitque res in tantum, ut nulla signa statu- 
seve sine argilla fierent. Quo apparet antiquiorem hanc fuisse scientiam quam fundendi 
serfs." Mr. Story translates this passage as follows : " Lysistratus of Sicyon, brother 
of Lysippus of whom we have spoken, first of all expressed the image of a man in 
gypsum from the whole person (that is, made full-length portraits), and improved it with wax or color (for, as 
we shall see, cera means both) spread over the form. He first began to make likenesses, whereas before him 
the study was to make persons as beautiful as possible. He also invented expressing images from statues ; and this 
practice so grew that no statues or signa (which were full-length figures, either painted, modelled, cast in bronze, 
or executed in marble) were made without white clay. From which it would seem that this science or process 
was older than that of casting in bronze." 

These words, according to Mr. Story, mean " that Lysistratus made portraits from life in plaster, and improved 
them by color laid on to the mould." To explain such a process, he says, what could be clearer than the words 
of Pliny, apparently forgetting his previous admission, that " the obscurity, confusion, and apparent contradiction 
of the passage in which they occur is such as to have baffled every attempt to explain it satisfactorily." 

Among the attempts to which Mr. Story here alludes are those of such distinguished archaeologists as Welcker, 
Brunn, and Overbeck, all of whom concur in the opinion that the invention of Lysistratos here referred to was that 
of the art of casting in plaster from the life and from the round. The following translation and critical analysis 
of the passage, with its context, which is necessary to its comprehension, will, I think, convince many readers that 
this is the correct view. In the preceding sections of the book, which professes to treat of earths and stones, 
Pliny traces the history and progress of painting at Rome, gives a list of the most famous painters, speaks of 
various kinds of earth colors, and then takes up the plastic art and shows their connection with it. " By means of 
these same earths," he says, "Butades, a potter of Sicyon (about 734 B.C.), invented the art of making portraits in 
clay {argilla'). This idea he owed to his daughter, who, when her lover was about to start upon a journey, took 
occasion to trace the outline of the shadow of his face, thrown on the wall by a lamp. Into the lines thus drawn 
her father pressed clay, and so obtained an impression, which he exposed to fire and hardened along with other 
objects in clay." After stating that there was a tradition that the art of modelling (jtXootiki;) was originally 
invented by Rhoikos and Theodoros (before the expulsion of the Bacchiadai from Corinth, b. c. 663), and commu- 
nicated to Italy by Eucheir, Diopos, and Eugrammos, Pliny goes on to say, that " the invention of Butades was 
to add red chalk to his clay, or to make figures of red chalk, and that he was the first who made masks, which he 
C!i!\tdi prostypa, for the ends of gutter tiles, and ectypa, which were the origin of the pediment groups in temples. 
On this account the name oiplastce (modellers) was given to these artists. But the first person that ever obtained 
by means of gypsum an image from the human face itself, and set the example of correcting the gypsum mould 
thus obtained by pouring wax into it, was Lysistratus of Sicyon, the brother of Lysippus, of whom we have already 
spoken. He also set the example of making likenesses, deviating from the older practice, which had been to 
make people as beautiful as possible. The same artist likewise invented the art of making exact copies fi-om 
statues, and this practice obtained such vogue that no statues of gods or men * were made without clay. From this 
it is clear that the knowledge of this art was older than that of casting in brass." 

To make use of Mr. Story's own words, (page 509,) " if this translation be correct, there seems to be no doubt 
either that Pliny was mistaken, or that the ancients knew and practised the modem art of casting in plaster." We 
will now endeavor to prove that they did so, if Pliny is to be trusted. 

I. " Imaginem gypso e facie ipsa expressit," says Mr. Story, means " expressed the image of a man in gypsum 
from the whole person. Fades does not mean^/bce, for which vultus is the correct word." If, however, _/««>.? 
' "Signa proprie sunt simulacra Deorum, sMiiie imagines hominum." — Forcellini. 
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is often used to indicate the aspect of the entire figure, the proper definition is the anterior part of the human head, 
i. e. forehead, eyes, cheek, mouth, nose, and chin, while vultus corresponds to our word countenance, and differs 
from fades, in that, while this remains always the same, it changes with the emotions of the soul. " If there 
could be any question," says Mr. Story, " that vultus means face, it would be settled by what Cicero says in his 
treatise Dc Legibus (1-9), "tliat which is called vultus exists in no living being except man." Now to my 
mind this is true if we interpret vultus to mean countenance, for we do speak of the face of a dog, an ape, or a 
cat, but never of the countenance of either. Furthermore, we apply the word face to inanimate objects, such as 
the heavens, the moon, the country; and speak o{ facing, though never of countenancing difficulties. In 
describing what the daughter of Butades did, " umbram ex facie ejus ad lucemam in pariete lineis circum- 
scripsit," Pliny evidently means that she outlined the shadow of her lover's face cast on the wall by a lamp, as it 
could hardly have been so placed as to throw a distinct shadow of his whole person. By rendering gypso " in 
gypsum," Mr. Story makes gypsum the material of the image. This, however, would require ex gypso, for the 
material of which anything is made is not expressed in Latin prose by the bare ablative, which here signifies " by 
means of gypsum." Literally translated, the whole phrase means that Lysistratos by using gypsum obtained an 
image from the human face itself, and if the verb exprimo be taken in connection with the novxi forma, i. e. mould, 
afterwards spoken of as being of gypsum, we may conclude that he first took a mould from the face, from which 
he made a cast. Lastly, as to the word imago, which Mr. Story says never can mean mould, I never intended to 
imply that it did. I said Xh.'a.t forma meant mould, and imago the likeness, or the imitation of the real face. 

2. " Ceraque in eam formam gypsi infusa emendare instituit," Mr. Story translates, " improved it [it, according 
to him, being the image] with wax or color spread over the form." By arbitrarily asserting ^zX. forma here means 
image, he gets rid of a difficulty, for, grammatically speaking, the most obvious object to emendare \% formam, and 
^tfor7na is the thing referred to. Now, as we have seen that gypso signifies " by means of gypsum," and believe 
^^t forma here means mould, we have no doubt that the words forma gypsi vatan a mould of plaster, from which 
a cast, could be taken. Again, "infundere ceram in formam" can hardly mean to spread wax (or paint) over 
anything. Infundere with the dative may mean to four into or to pour on, but infundere with in and the 
accusative means only to pour into. 

3. Accepting Mr. Story's translation of the next clause, with one exception, namely, that his omission of the 
word also, i. e. " et," is important, inasmuch as it shows that the making of exact likenesses did not stand in any 
necessary relation to the taking of moulds from the face, I pass on to his rendering of the following sentence, 
which tells us that " Lysistratus also invented the art of expressing images from statues, and this practice so grew 
that no statues or signa were made without white clay." Mr. Story confesses that as it stands this passage is quite 
unintelligible to him, though he thinks that its possible meaning may be that " Lysistratus made effigies from pictures 
as well as statues, and that henceforth no pictures were made without being copied in bas-relief or in the round, in 
argilla or white clay." He is forced into this improbable supposition, which implies that every painter took the 
trouble to model his sitters in clay before painting them, by his unwillingness to see that Pliny has all along been 
talking of the making of casts by means of earthen and gypsum moulds. He now gives us to understand, that 
artists after the time of Lysistratos, when called upon to make an undraped portrait statue, copied the body of some 
famous statue, such, for instance, as the Venus in the National Museum at Naples, or the Hermes at Athens, and 
added to it a portrait head. If we suppose that Pliny has been speaking of the making of casts in clay by means 
of earthen and gypsum moulds, the next sentence, (which to Mr. Story " is quite unintelligible unless it be inter- 
polated or out of its place,") that " the knowledge of this art was older than the knowledge of casting in brass," 
becomes clear. Let us recapitulate Pliny's whole argument, from which he draws this general conclusion. 

The invention of gypsum moulds by Lysistratos, which made it possible to take casts from the face itself, and 
enabled artists to obtain exact copies of many things which they had been unable to do by the older process, 
invented by Butades, was but an improvement upon it. Now, as Butades lived before Rhoikos and Theodores, 
the inventors of brass casting, Pliny draws the conclusion that the art of casting in clay by means of earth moulds, 
invented by Butades, was the older process of the two, and a little farther on quotes Pasiteles as calling plastice 
the mother of toreutics, statuary, and gem-cutting. Mr. Thomas Davidson, of whose valuable assistance I have 
availed myself in preparing this notice, has referred me to a passage from Isidorus Hispalensis {Orig., XIX. 15), 
which gives the true meaning of the word plastice. UXoxtuv, he says, " is the Greek for the Latin fngere, to 
make likenesses by means of earth or gypsum. For a plastes is one who by impressing (stamping, moulding) 
makes any form." It is plain from this that the material used by the plastes is clay, and the means by which he 
gives it form, terra or gypsum. By bearing in mind this distinction between material and means, we understand 
Pliny when he says that Butades invented the art of making portraits in clay. 

In conclusion, I may say that, if I had had as much space at my command as that granted to Mr. Story, I 
think I could have given still further reason for believing that the art of casting in plaster, in the modem accepta- 
tion of the term, was known to the ancients. 

Charles C. Perkins. 



